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A STATE OF PERFECTION 


Tue EDITOR 


HE most universal ‘state’ of the Christian life is that of 

marriage, made a permanent source of grace through the 

sacrament. Because of its stability this manner of life 
shares in some way with the permanency of religious vows and 
of sacerdotal ordination in the state of perfection. Pius XI in 
Casti Connubii pointed this out when he said that every Christian 
must strive ‘to reach the summit of perfection’ and that husbands 
and wives by means of the sacrament and the charity which 
informs it must have ‘a persevering endeavour to bring each 
other to the state of perfection’. It would, therefore, be a mistake 
to omit this sacrament from a list of the principal means of 
sanctification in the spiritual life. It is so easy for the present 
individualism of Christian devotion to pervade married life, 
so that husband, wife and children each pursues his or her own 
personal Christian life without reference to the other members 
of the family. They regard their efforts towards perfection as 
entirely a matter of their individual souls and forget that the 
sacrament has given them power to rise together to the heights 
of perfection, which is Christian love. This applies in some way 
not only to husband and wife, but also to the children; the 
mutual dependence of all the members of the family one upon 
the other is strengthened by sacramental grace. 

The life of the spirit, then, for so many Christians is a life thus 
shared in Christ. Here in a special manner is the Incarnation 
realized. The Word became flesh and the two who are one flesh 
and one spirit in Christ continue together to realize his life 
on earth. The spiritual life can be seen as not merely spirit without 
matter but developing and prospering precisely because linked 
so intimately and sacramentally with matter. This may be seen 
too in the way the natural institution of marriage is perfected by 
this sacramental grace. Nature is not destroyed; feeling, passions, 
sex, these are not eliminated by grace but purified and perfected, 
held together under the supreme rule of love. The good things that 
God has given for the continuation of the human race and social 
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life of man are raised to a higher level and introduced into the life 
of God. The Word in becoming man sanctified all human powers 
and subjected them all through the sacrificial work of redemption 
to the rule of the life of the Blessed Trinity. 

Family prayers and all the other practices that have been 
introduced to help to sanctify married life and protect it against 
the devastating inroads of the contemporary abuse of this divinely 
appointed institution must be seen in relation to this fundamental 
graciousness of the sacrament, or they will fail to effect any 
lasting results. So much of our present defence of marriage 
depends on the merely natural elements, supported by arguments 
from reason alone; and the religious and Christian side is added 
on almost as an afterthought, or at least as something entirely 
different. But the purpose of our Lord’s coming was to show that 
the natural cannot stand on its own and to give it permanence 
and perfection by permeating it through and through with his 
saving grace. 

This form of the state of perfection, then, must be encouraged 
and supported by the whole sacramental life of the Church 
which our Lord has given us to overcome all obstacles and 
to raise us to the heights of union. Pius XI concluded his Encyclical 
with this in mind: ‘May the Almighty Father “of whom all 
paternity in heaven and earth is named”, who gives strength 
to the weak and courage to the timid and faint-hearted; may 
Christ our Lord and Redeemer “who instituted and perfected 
the venerable Sacraments’’and willed to make matrimony an 
image of his ineffable union with the Church; may the Holy 
Spirit, God who is love, the light of hearts and the strength of 
the mind, grant that our teaching in this Encyclical on the holy 
Sacrament of matrimony . . . be understood by all . . . be put into 
practice so that the marriages of Christians may exhibit a renewed 
and vigorous life of fertility consecrated to God, of untarnished 
fidelity and of unfailing stability, and be hallowed by that 
holiness and fulness of grace which is the fruit of the Sacrament. 
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THE MARRIAGE RELATIONSHIP IN THE LIFE OF 
PRAYER 


ROSEMARY HAUGHTON 


happy marriage. In a marriage which is unhappy for physical, 

mental, or spiritual reasons, through the fault of either 
partner, or both, or neither, there may be great holiness, but this 
holiness will not be according to the pattern of sanctity which 
God designs for marriage. It is of the life of prayer within the 
pattern that I want to write, using the word ‘prayer’ in its 
widest sense of the whole relationship of the dedicated soul with 
God. 

It is a pity that the saints are so little help in this matter. Most 
married saints either lost their partners early, or struggled towards 
sanctity through the suffering caused by an unhappy marriage. 
There are exceptions: St Margaret of Scotland and St Elizabeth 
of Hungary are great examples, but we know so little of their 
private lives that for practical purposes they are not much help. 
St Thomas More’s first marriage seems to have been happy, but 
his young wife died early, and his second wife was never more 
than a well-loved house-keeper, whom he seems to have found 
on occasion rather irritating. The important thing is that his 
life of prayer, intense as it was, seems to have been entirely 
unrelated to his relationship with his wife. 

This seems to me to be the crux of the matter. In the life of 
prayer, do I come to God as a unit which happens to be attached 
to another for practical purposes, or do I pray so that the marriage 
relationship is part of the fabric of my relationship with God: 

Immediately a fundamental problem appears, one that 
bothers most thoughtful people, though they may not know what 
it is that is worrying them. However much two people love each 
other, they will never cease to be two people. They can never 
enter into each other’s thoughts, share each other’s emotions, 
never be one. Phrases such as these are often used of people in 
love, as if they could come to be true in an exact sense, but it is 
not so. ‘United souls are not satisfied with embraces, but desire 
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to be truly each other; which being impossible, their desires are 
infinite, and proceed without a possibility of satisfaction.’ Affection 
and’experience may teach them to guess each other’s thoughts 
very accurately, to react very strongly in sympathy with each 
other’s feelings; physical union may bring them to the very edge 
of personality; but that frontier may never be crossed, and the 
acceptance of this agonizing fact is one of the conditions of a 
serene marriage relationship. 

The impossibility of achieving absolute unity extends to the 
life of prayer. There can be no complete sharing in this either. 
Sir Thomas Browne, who was responsible for the depressing 
quotation just given, provides some sort of answer himself. 
‘Now, if we can bring our affections to look beyond the body, 
and cast an eye upon the soul, we have found the true object, 
not only of friendship, but charity; and the greatest happiness 
we can bequeath the soul, is that wherein we all do place our last 
felicity, salvation; which though it be not in our power to bestow, 
it is in our charity, and pious invocations to desire, if not procure 
and further.’ But we have in marriage a God-given means to 
‘procure and further’ our salvation; and in order to make full use 
of this special grace, salvation must be sought in common. 
There can be no complete unity in prayer, but there can be an 
increasing unity of purpose, and a greater and greater degree of 
co-operation and help in achieving that purpose. To acquire this 
unity a deliberate and conscious effort is very little use and may 
do great harm. A frankness forced by some preconception about 
honesty in marriage may well lead to disaster; and for a long time 
it will probably be unwise if not impossible to discuss each other’s 
life of prayer at all openly: the awkwardness of talking about it 
will leave an unpleasant feeling which may be carried over into 
the prayer itself and create an awkwardness in the relationship 
with God. A marriage begins on the wedding day, but it is not 
complete until death, and to expect a relationship which is 
acknowledged to be immensely complicated in other spheres 
to become perfectly simple and straightforward in the life of 
prayer is a little unrealistic. Simplicity is very desirable, and with 
God’s grace it will come, and with it the unity of purpose whose 
pursuit I have suggested as an ideal; but it takes a long time to 
achieve it, a great deal of patience, a faithful and humble waiting 
on God, and a refusal to be discouraged by apparent lack of 
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understanding. Nor is it any use dragging this lack of under- 
standing into the open and insisting on discussing it before the 
right time comes, for any matter of real importance which is 
actually put into words between married people becomes a part 
of their relationship; they have to live with it, and if it appears 
too soon it may be very uncomfortable. A new-born baby would 
be uncomfortable if it suddenly got all its teeth; they would be 
no use, and would get in the way. Later on, though, teeth are 
very useful. So there comes a moment when it is desirable that 
aspects of the spiritual life of each partner should be openly 
discussed, and common principles stated. The occasion will 
present itself without any forcing if both partners have done their 
best to co-operate with the work of the Holy Spirit in their own 
souls, peacefully and without rigidity or any attempt to force 
God’s work into what they consider to be the correct shape. From 
that moment, the common principles stated in this way will be 
a support and a source of strength to both partners in their 
individual relationship with God. This process of individual 
development followed by discussion and explicit statement may 
well be repeated many times until such a degree of unity is 
achieved that discussion will cease to be a necessary stage in the 
spiritual growth of the two people, though of course talking 
about spiritual things will continue to be a natural and helpful 
part of their life together. When I speak of ‘unity’ in the spiritual 
life, I do not at all mean ‘sameness’. It is, on the contrary, precisely 
the purpose of this sharing of the results of experience to give 
greater strength to each partner in his own particular approach to 
God. They become, not more alike, but more completely them- 
selves as they try to become more like Christ. 

Such a development of unity in the spiritual life necessarily 
involves a very close and deep sympathy between the partners 
at every level, for two people who were not completely happy 
and at ease in each other’s company could never achieve a 
sufficient degree of delicacy in reaction to one another. Perhaps 
the most common obstacle to sympathy and co-operation in the 
spiritual life lies in a wrong attitude to the marriage act, the act 
ordained by God to be the complete expression of human love. 
Iam not here talking of marriages where there is real repugnance 
on one side or the other, or any kind of misuse, whether deliber- 
ate or due merely to ignorance or lack of self-control. For my 
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purposes, such cases are abnormal, and outside the scope of this 
article. It is a question of marriages where the partners are suited 
to each other and find satisfaction in physical union, but where 
the physical act of love is kept in a separate mental and emotional 
compartment from the rest of married life, and where, most of 
all, it is utterly separated from the life of prayer. To isolate it in 
this way is to make the marriage act scarcely more than animal. 
Man is not complete on the purely human level and to exclude 
the supernatural from any human action is to make it something 
less than fully human. In the case of an act so essential and so 
intimate, the results of this lowering cannot but be serious. 

The feeling that physical union in marriage is something 
merely permitted by God because of human weakness is unfortu- 
nately very widespread, even among pious and deeply prayerful 
people. It is a wrong feeling, but its roots are very deep, and it has 
been most carefully watered and tended by the Devil. God does 
not permit this union, he wills it. He does not allow two people to 
be joined together, he joins them together. He joins them in this 
particular manner and in no other, he approves their union, he 
wants it. In the face of his manifest will, how dare we suggest 
that the marriage act is something degrading, to be pushed out of 
mind as soon as it is over, and never, never, brought before him 
in prayer? Are we afraid he will be shocked? 

Such an attitude is not always due to prudery. The lovely and 
necessary virtue of modesty, if it is not completed by enlightened 
teaching on the sacrament of marriage, may lead to a certain fear 
of physical union which, even in a happy marriage, results in an 
unwillingness to think about it, and if it is not thought about, it 
will not be prayed about. There is another and deeper fear which 
comes to many thoughtful and self-conscious people, the fear of 
the inevitable loss of conscious control of the mind which is 
part of the union in love of two people. They are afraid to let 
go, afraid to trust, and a conflict like this is bound to make a 
peaceful and prayerful married life almost impossible. The trouble 
here is that the fear is a well-founded one. If we lose control of 
our minds, to what influences are we laying ourselves open? 
The lovers go down into deep waters; for the moment they have 
lost touch with the familiar, everyday things, with the processes 
of reason that sort out the puzzles and argue away the fears. 
They are down at the roots of the world, the naked soul is exposed 
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to the elemental things over which it has no control. The answer 
is, surely, that if we can easily expose ourselves to something 
evil in this unknown territory, we can also find God there if he 
is what we are looking for. It is then all the more necessary to 
approach the matter soberly and prayerfully, but with joy and 
confidence in God, who did not give us this gift for ill but for 
good. Then, when we go down into the depths, we fall into the 
hand of God. 

The Nuptial Mass refers to this blessing “which alone was 
not taken away either by the punishment for the first sin or by 
the sentence of the flood’. We might sometimes remember to 
thank God for it. By this God-ordained union the partners in 
marriage give themselves to him who joins them, in the same act 
by which they give themselves to each other. They offer to 
God an act of worship which he has made worthy of his accep- 
tance. A refusal to make this offering may spring from the 
cowardly feeling that the gift is unworthy, or from a clinging to 
the pleasure of the flesh as if we thought that by offering it to 
God we risked losing some selfish gratification. We want to 
keep it ourselves, and it is the exaggeration of this attitude which 
has led to the attempt to put sex in the place of God, with all the 
hideous distortion and degradation of something holy to which 
this has led. The refusal of the offering brings with it inevitably 
the disgust, the dissatisfaction and uneasiness that so many 
people feel. If they are sensitive, disgust produces a sense of guilt 
which intensifies the tendency to separate sexual love from the 
spiritual life, so that the complete development of the personality 
becomes impossible. But, on the contrary, the total self-offering 
of two people to God in the union which he has blessed, can lead 
to a liberation of the spirit, a joyful freedom of love that con- 
summates perfectly the marriage in which, as has been said, there 
are not two partners, but three—husband, and wife, and God. 
It is not, in practice, a simple matter. All sorts of conscious and 
unconscious prejudices and emotions are bound up in it, which 
may make a simple and reverent approach to the marriage act 
very difficult. It may take years to make the delicate, scarcely 
definable, adjustments in the relationship which lead to complete 
sympathy, and to that wordless satisfaction with each other which 
is the mark of a really happy marriage. But the long effort itself, 
made with God’s help constantly sought in prayer, will be a 
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means of reaching that unity of purpose in his service which I 
proposed as an ideal. 

I have discussed at some length the sexual side of marriage in 
its relation to God, not because I give it first place, but because 
it is too often neglected altogether. In practice the whole married 
life lived in God’s service will assume a rhythm, different in 
different couples, in which every part will find its proper place 
and proportion, and each will contribute to the harmony of 
the whole. Not that complete harmony can be achieved in this 
life. There will always be the war between the spirit and the 
flesh, the clear flame of love will be dimmed by uncontrolled 
passion, the body will fret against the restraints that the soul 
imposes, the proud soul may despise the body. We shall be 
tempted to impatience with each other, to contempt for each 
other's failings, to smugness at our own apparent progress, to 
disgust at a momentary weakness of the flesh, even to jealousy of 
the other’s spiritual good. We shall lose sight of the goal and long 
to find a release from boredom in selfish lust or in feverish 
activity, shutting out both God and our partner in marriage, 
except as vehicles for ‘self-expression’. So we go on, clinging 
together and clinging to God, though we sometimes cannot 
imagine why. We cannot suddenly begin to behave as if we were 
not married, and expect everything to be the same as it was 
before. However useless it sometimes seems, we do cling on, and 
perhaps in this way we may find the way to Heaven, not in 
spite of marriage, or apart from marriage, but in and through it. 


Note: Pére Dubois’s paper on Adaptations for Religious Sis- 
ters in France will be continued in the February issue.—Editor. 
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HUSBANDS AND WIVES! 


Joun M. Topp 


F we look at contemporary society, we are struck immedi- 

ately by its obsession with sex, with sexual desire and its 

results. Marriage, divorce and sexual aberration are always 
news. The politician, the police, the social planner, the psycholo- 
gist, the moralist, are concerned with population figures, juvenile 
delinquency, family planning, unmarried mothers, and sexual 
neurosis, resulting sometimes in complete inhibition, sometimes 
in complete promiscuity. They are all concerned with the family, 
and with what is happening at the root of the family, with the 
relationship between husband and wife. If we look at Christianity 
we find at its centre a doctrine of love, a sacramental doctrine 
which has its common realization in marriage; we find the 
sacrament of the family with its root in the relationship between 
husband and wife. 

The most publicized aspect of the relationship between hus- 
band and wife today is the control of the number of children 
born to them. Various methods are used to prevent conception 
ensuing from intercourse. The most frequently heard aspect of 
the relationship from the Catholic point of view concerns the 
same subject. Catholics either have as many children as may be 
born regardless of possible economic difficulties, or they control 
the number born by using the infertile period in the wife for 
intercourse, or by complete abstention. These matters are the 
frequent subject of conversation between husbands and wives, 
between different couples, between fathers and mothers, of all 
beliefs. 

How, then, can we define the family as seen by a cross-section 
of people in England today? It is considered to be a convenient 
and seemingly fairly natural social grouping. Marriage is looked 
on asa permanent or semi-permanent social arrangement in which 
sexual relationships are recognized as right, and in which it is 
usual to allow some children to be born. 

1 An extract from We are Men by John M. Todd, to be published in the spring by Sheed 


and Ward. The editor wishes to thank the author and publishers for their kind permission 
to publish this chapter in advance. 
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Here we are then, straightaway, up against the point at which 
the Catholic makes his most stunning impact on society. His 
refusal to accept contraception is a grave scandal to many of his 
fellow-citizens. Yet here, for many Catholics, is the sole point 
at which they impinge noticeably on society. The layman is 
faced here with the need for an apostolate of the most urgent and 
demanding kind. His refusal to accept contraception as part of 
his day-to-day morality is looked on at best as obedience to the 
authority he accepts or as a rejection of a practice which does in 
fact still raise instinctive doubts in many minds; at worst it is 
seen as stubborn bigotry or outright hypocrisy. In general the 
attitude is incomprehensible to non-Catholics. Even when they 
have some respect for the obedience to authority, or for the 
Tejection of a practice that they themselves do not like, they 
seldom have a chance to see what the obedience is based on, what 
the rejection is about. 

Somehow or other, then, the Catholic husband and wife 
are faced with the need to preach marriage at a deeper level 
than that at which it appears as an institution in which contra- 
ception is not permitted. However well this question itself may 
be argued, it will still be completely inadequate as an explanation 
of Christian marriage, and it will not be deeply convincing. 

Behind my bald description of the popular idea of marriage 
lies of course a great variety of judgments as to the permanency 
or semi-permanency of marriage, at many different levels of 
seriousness. In all these judgments it is true to say that marriage 
is regarded as an expression of love. And here is the point of entry 
for the Christian. 
~ The Christian belief is that marriage is permanent. Christians 
accept this as the law of God. Generally, they accept it on faith, 
strongly mixed with the common sense which declares that if 
the words ‘for better, for worse... until death do us part’ mean 
anything, they mean permanency. There are many obvious 
reasons for the permanency of marriage: children need their 
father and mother until they are grown up, and subsequently 
mother and father need their children. But the apostolic nature of 
marriage, and the essential reason for its permanency, lies in its 
nature as a relationship of love. The Catholic is liable to sheer 
away from any deep thought here. But it is just here that deep 
thought and deep feeling are needed. The non-Christian acceptance 
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of marriage as a relationship of love either tends to become 
sentimentalized and romanticized out of reality, or it is withered 
by cynicism. There is lacking precisely that root in the love of 
God which the Christian can show forth. Here is the valid 
reason for permanency and here the means of maintaining it. 

What is love: For the Christian it is something at the heart 
of the universe. We say God is love, and we say that his own life is 
a life of love in which God the Father gives himself completely 
to God the Son, and God the Son returns this gift, so that a 
substantial love proceeds from them in the Third Person, the 
Holy Ghost. And we say that God so loved man that he himself 
became man. The supreme practical example of love for the 
Christian is that God united himself with man, and in doing so 
suffered death at man’s hands. Love involves union. The ordinary 
experience of men confirms this. Love leads to unity, not to an 
unreasonable surrendering of differences, but to a union of them. 
A family united by love is a number of notably different people 
held together by a deep unifying bond. 

It is this unity through love which Christianity declares to be 
crystallized in marriage, having its ground in the sexual union of 
the husband and wife. It is a sacrament of love mirroring the love 
which caused God to become man, to found the Church and 
unite himself with it. St Paul declares marriage to be a sacrament 
of the union between Christ and the Church—‘a great sacrament’. 
And his primary command in this respect is: ‘Husbands, love your 
wives, as Christ loves the Church’. The primary fact about 
marriage then is that it is a loving union. 

Here is the primary entrance point of a lived theology, a 
theology of the laity. Christianity, is above all, about love. 
So is the Christian family; and the love of husband and wife is 
the standard and the starting point from which they are able to 
preach the Christian teaching about life. Here, too, is the easiest 
and most satisfactory point of application of their duty to under- 
stand their faith, to penetrate it and be penetrated by it, and to 
communicate it to others. Christian marriage is a mystery of love. 
An understanding of this mystery in faith will be at the root of 
the defence of the family. This defence will have to be linked 
not only to a formal submission to, or abstract understanding of, 
the underlying principles; it will be linked to an active individual 
personal study and penetration of them, a study shared with 
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friends and neighbours, with Christians and non-Christians. 
This is a subject we return to in a few pages. 

The results of love are obvious enough. The result of Christ’s 
love of the Church is the sanctity of many souls, the birth, we 
may say, of many souls in God. The result of love between 
human beings in marriage is the birth of children. These are the 
plainest facts. The union of man and woman on the sexual plane 
involves essentially the implanting of the male seed into the 
woman’s vagina; it is ‘ordered’ to children, as scholastic theolo- 
gians say. Children are the result usually, though not always. 
But if this were all, we should only be involved in a biological 
act, an excellent thing, but still merely biological. The sacramental 
point about the act is that it achieves a union of love, potentially 
fruitful, using the strongest bonds of emotion, and the sexual 
instinct common to all men; it thus demonstrates unity in the 
most central of human acts; it is a symbol of that unity which is 
primary in truth, in God, in the created world; it is a symbol of 
God’s union with mankind. 

t is here that the Christian should be able to see why marriage 
is indissoluble. His physical union is a symbol of all unity. If 
man and wife are to part later, their act of union is a lie, or is 
merely a fortuitous coupling with no reference to the system of 
unity which is God’s plan of love. This perhaps is the real reason 
for the peculiar horror in which sexual union outside marriage 
has always been held by Christians. Such unions simply act a lie. 
And the horror of them extends, in some degree, to all men. 
Sexual taboo is the strongest of all conventions. Every sexual 
union is potentially the union of marriage, and its true nature 
is only realized in it. Every time such an act is performed those 
who take part in it know a joy which is inexplicable by the mere 
sensory experience. The satisfaction is profoundly moving to the 
whole person, soul and body. Man is made for giving; he is made 
for love, to love and be loved, to be joined with other human 
beings, with God. The sexual act is always a promise or a shadow 
of this destiny, even when it is not the true symbol of it as in 
marriage. The extreme revulsion which can follow the act, 
out of its proper place, or even in that place in marriage where 
there is no deep understanding of it, is then a reaction to a failure 
to realize it as the sacrament of loving union. In this truth about 
the sacrament lies the most immediate apostolate for the Catholic 
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husband and wife; and it is an apostolate which they can exercise 
towards their fellow-Catholics as well as to non-Catholics. 
The family is the basic unit of society, and of the Church, alike. 
It is the basic unit for the apostolate, for the spread of the gospel. 
It goes without saying that it cannot function properly if it is not 
firmly established in the sacrament which gives it its spiritual 
roots. 

The sacrament has application to the entire lives of married 
people, to every aspect of their life together. But all of this will 
tend to suffer if the basic physical relationship is unharmonious 
for men and women are flesh and blood. It is on this basic sexual 
question that attention is focussed today. We must admit that 
many Christians have little or no realization of the sacrament in 
their own lives. And this is often connected with the fact that 
their sexual relations are largely confined to instinctive uncon- 
trolled actions. And this again is often due to lack of Christian 
teaching. A sacrament uses human things, and human things 
are subject to reason and to all the faculties of man’s soul. The 
sexual act, then, is not something to be performed by the mere 
glimmering light of unreflecting instinct. On the contrary it is 
an act which can be progressively improved and perfected in the 
light of all man’s spiritual faculties, so that it becomes steadily 
more and more worthy to be the vehicle of grace. For this is 
what the sacramental doctrine teaches: that the sexual instinct 
can be a channel of spiritual grace. But as in all the other sacra- 
ments the activity of grace can be almost entirely dammed up 
by inhuman attitudes. This happens when we forget that grace 
uses nature, builds on nature, that the divine life takes root in 
the natural life. If the natural life is not functioning properly there 
is no good ground for the divine life to root itself in. 

This is not the place in which to go into great detail. 
But marriage is the sacrament of the laity, and in this sense it 
has much to do with the lay apostolate. It seems likely that much 
will be added to what has already been written to develop the 
Christian teaching about marriage. Some contemporary Christian 
thought about marriage still seems sometimes to contain the 
dregs of the Manichean doctrine that there is something irre- 
deemable, something low, something outside the sphere in which 
grace works, in the sexual act. It gives the impression that the 
sexual act itself is simply an animal action, confined within its 
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Own instinctive physical motivation, something which, because 
its action is so violent and so thrilling to the senses, is not subject 
to control. This is simply a denial of human experience, and a 
denial of man’s rational nature. The whole point of man as a 
rational being is that he can use his reason to dispose of his whole 
nature in the light of perfection. This is the point of the psycholo- 
gist’s use of the subconscious in various ways. The sexual act in 
men and women is then a human act; to speak of it as an animal 
act is to beg a question and to falsify the situation. It is a human 
act, and for Christians the occasion of a sacramental grace. 

The Bible, in both New and Old Testaments, sums up the 

relationship in the words ‘two in one flesh’. And in the Bible we 
can see something of the fresh and frank acceptance of marriage 
as an essentially sexual affair properly integrated into the rest of 
life. With this proper integration, sex receives a more courteous 
treatment, publicly and privately; the approach to it is gentle and 
human and intelligent. For men and women it is a human not an 
‘animal’ activity. Today it is bedevilled by a sort of paralytic 
concentration on the sexual organs themselves and on the achieve- 
ment of the orgasm in the relationship itself. But the whole 
body is involved in reality. Just as the whole person is involved 
in any deliberate act of the body, so the whole body is involved 
in the activity of any of its members, and particularly so in this 
primary activity. For the Christian husband and wife it can become 
always a more perfect sacrament of their loving union, always a 
more perfect incarnation of their spiritual love, always a more 
perfect sharing in God’s life. 
_ Without going into detail it is worth stressing one point of 
orientation. The true nature of control needs to be understood. 
Control is only satisfactory if it is an inner thing, self-control 
in the deepest sense. Abstention has obviously to be imposed from 
outside in various circumstances. But within marriage, control 
is properly achieved from an attitude of freedom to the sexual 
act; it cannot develop from an attitude of inhibition. A balanced 
control proceeds, generally, from much practice, from.a frequently 
achieved union, not from an infrequently achieved union. Control 
comes from mutual enjoyment and mutual agreement between 
husband and wife. 

We may interject here: What has all this to do with the 
apostolate? Everything. The apostolate of the Catholic family 
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is just to be, to be a united loving family. But this does not just 
happen through the power of grace, imposing itself. Husband and 
wife are responsible for their actions which will help or hinder 
that grace. The encyclical Casti Connubii provides principles; 
they have to be translated into the actual lives of families. It is 
the purpose of this chapter to indicate some of the basic needs, 
and to refer to some of the difficulties most often met with. 

Much of the difficulty today comes from the universal obses- 
sion with sex, and from the lack of any integrated approach to 
it in society generally. The Englishman today has practically no 
traditional sexual symbolism around him in his everyday life, 
and lacks likewise the Christian transformation and development 
of this in the liturgy. Such symbolism, in art and architecture, 
inculcates an acceptance, a natural filling out of the sexual emo- 
tions. Today, for lack of a reverent sexual symbolism, we have 
instead the endless proliferation of sexy advertisements with their — 
lunatic concentration on sensational pleasure; and the individual 
suffers from an imposed. obsession with the need for sexual 
satisfaction. 

It may surprise people to learn that the liturgy is full of reference 
to and comparisons with the life of husband and wife. The most 
obvious and elementary example of such a reference is in the use 
of the word ‘womb’ in the ‘Hail Mary’. Catholics all over the 
world begin a prayer with these words from the Bible: “Hail 
Mary, full of grace, the Lord is with thee. Blessed art thou 
amongst women and blessed is the fruit of thy womb, Jesus.’ 
Another example is in the use of words from the Song of Songs 
for some feasts of our Lady, to describe our Lady as the perfect 
soul, the bride of God. And in the Introit of the Feast of the 
Immaculate Conception, our Lady is described in the alluring 
language of the lover; ‘her beauty is decked out with jewels’. 
This is related to perhaps the most central and powerful of all 
these references, the quotation from the Revelations of St John, 
The Apocalypse: ‘I saw the holy city, the new Jerusalem, coming 
down out of heaven from God, prepared as a bride adorned for 
her husband’, the text which is used for the feast of a church’s 
dedication. The Church, like the Christian soul, is the bride of 
Christ, and its union with him is best described in the language of 
married love. 

Many people are, to be frank, in a muddle, especially if they are 
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religiously minded, as to what they ought or ought not to look 
at or think about. An analysis of their attitude reveals an infantile 
approach which cannot be justified under the cloak of modesty. 
Some Christian teachers tend to imply the sinfulness and impurity 
of all sexual thoughts in themselves, outside marriage, so that 
it is difficult for their pupils to accept and use marriage happily as a 
Christian sacrament when they grow up. On an immediate 
practical level such things as the Pre-Marriage Training Courses, 
Cana Week-Ends, and Catholic Marriage Advice Bureaux are 
doing something to help. But these things are in a sense sub- 
stitutes for the real thing: an apostolic understanding of the real 
nature of Christian marriage, coming from the family itself. 
These more self-conscious approaches may be a permanent 
necessity today and especially whilst the idea of the family is 
simply mother and father and one or two children, rather than the 
patriarchal household. But the family remains essentially the 
primary place where an understanding of marriage should be 
given to the child. Its everyday life and its religion should bring 
it into contact with an open-minded reverence for sex, as for all 
the rest of creation. 

Some people might hope that religion at least would remain 
free from any relationship to sex, so debased has the general 
conception of sex become. But the truth is the opposite; to regain 
its natural stature sex must be embedded in religion again. 
On the psychological level, the liturgy, and religious art and 
architecture, could become again important integrating factors. 
An example may be taken of this in the past. The traditional Jesse 
window depicts a man lying on one elbow with a stem proceeding 
upwards from his loins to form the tree which ends in the flower 
of our Lady and her Son. The reference to Jesus in the Bible as 
coming from the seed of Jesse is thus depicted in a simple physical 
and quasi-biological way... . 

A gap yawns between our traditional liturgical signs and 
everyday reality. Yet the need for a reverent religious sexual 
symbolism shouts to us from every advertisement hoarding 
—it is the lack of a religious approach to sex that gives power to 
commercial abuse of it; and it shouts even more insistently from 
the maladjustments and neuroses and like miseries of ourselves 
and our neighbours. Grace is not getting there somehow. The 
sacrament is not ‘taking’ properly. 
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The natural background itself is of course insufficient for 
Christian marriage; it is merely the proper groundwork. And a 
man who tries deliberately to live a purely animal life ends in 
becoming something less than animal; being destined to a super- 
natural life, the full spiritual life, if he tries to live only on the 
natural level, conceiving it as something animal, he soon becomes 
sub-natural, unnatural. He perverts natural processes in the effort 
to possess more and more pleasure, possibly turning eventually 
to the sufferings of others for his own pleasures. Sadism on a 
physical level may then lead to a desire to see souls under his 
power, to torture them and see them suffer. 

Man’s supernatural destiny has to be achieved by means of 
sacraments, outward visible signs. Both the actual way in which 
the sacrament brings grace, and the appropriate psychological 
co-operation which is needed, have to be understood. Coventry 
Patmore wrote in The Rod, the Root, and the Flower: “Lovers are 
nothing else than priest and priestess to each other of the Divine 
Manhood and the Divine Womanhood which are in God; and 
as it is not necessary, in order to be an effectual minister of the 
sacraments, that the priest should be pure and holy or qualified 
otherwise than by a right intention in his act of administration, 
so the weakest purpose of mutual love in marriage is enough to 
make them effectual ministers to each other of that “great sacra- 
ment’, which represents and is in little the union of Christ with 
the Church. This is the only thought that can make their imper- 
fections bearable.’ 

Something further needs to be said about these ‘imperfections’. 
The experience of more or less violent desire is sometimes con- 
fused with the sin of lust. But strong sexual desire in man or 
woman is not sinful any more than hunger for food is the sin of 
greed. These elemental desires need to be controlled, merely. 
But we are inclined to resent having this violent desire for sexual 
satisfaction, if immediate satisfaction is not possible, we find 
condemnation of the desire is easier, but this way out, this 
condemnation is sometimes little more than a rationalization of 
selfishness—a desire for independence and detachment of a sort 
quite opposed to Christian detachment. The Christian way, the 
fully human way, is to accept ourselves as we are, hungry, 
sexual creatures who, without God’s help, fall naturally into greed 
and lust, but who with the use of reason and with God’s help 
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can make of sexual relationships and of eating means of grace; 
who can also, incidentally, by addition rather than by subtraction, 
make abstention from them into positive creative actions and 
means of grace. 

All that we have been talking about is simply part of the need 
for a return to a completely sacramental outlook, in which all 
human actions have some kind of a ritual and real spiritual value, 
in which the life of the family in this case, and their meals and 
other activities together, are part of the sacramental life, and in 
which sexual intercourse is the crown of a united life, not so 
much something to be done, but something which is the natural 
conclusion of togetherness. 7 
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6 PHAT THE CHURCH MAY SPREAD AND 

INCREASE: this is the intention for which we must 
offer our prayers and our labours”, says Pope Pius XII 
in his encyclical on the Mystical Body. 


The work of the Mill Hill Fathers in Africa, India, the 
Far East and New Zealand, has this one aim. You can 
work with them for the spread of the Church by fostering 
vocations to the missionary priesthood. 


Write to: 
The Very Reverend Father Rector, 
THE MILL HILL FATHERS, 
St Peter’s College, Freshfield, Nr Liverpool. 
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THE FAMILY AND THE SCHOOL 


Henry St JOHN, 0.?. 


NE of the points most strongly emphasized in the two 
()s= encyclicals of Pius XI on Christian Marriage (Casti 


Connubii) and The Christian Education of Youth (Divini 
Illius Magistri) is that the foundation of true education is the 
family. That is where education begins and where the ground of 
human personality is first prepared for its full growth to matur- 
ity. If this basic education is missing or defective all further 
education is liable to be like building an elaborate superstructure 
on faulty and insecure foundations or trying to cultivate plants 
in poisoned or exhausted soil. 

Unfortunately there seems to be a growing tendency, even 
among practising Catholics, to shift the responsibility for the 
basic education of the young from the family circle to the school. 
A tendency to imagine that the good nuns or other teachers 
from the infant school onwards, will do all that is necessary in 
the way of teaching religion. It is almost taken for granted in 
consequence that the father and mother, and elder brothers and 
sisters, have no immediate concern with the religious atmosphere 
in which the younger children are growing up. It can happen 
that a family, which regularly attends Sunday Mass, will pass the 
whole week in the family circle without any mention of the things 
of God, or of God’s concern with the daily round of ordinary 
life. Morning ‘and night prayers may or may not be said by the 
individuals who make up the family, the very young children 
may have their prayers heard by mother or elder sisters. But there 
is no family prayer in common and no attendance at week-day 
Mass, except when the children attend it in a body as part of their 
school routine. Above all there is little or no mention in ordinary 
conversation, of God, our Lady, the saints, of spiritual duties or 
obligations, little or no consciousness of an unseen spiritual world 
close around us, which is the source of our true life and the 
real home to which we belong and are travelling. All this, it 
seems to be presumed, is being done by the Catholic school which 
the children attend day by day. Its importance is not denied; the 
responsibility for it is shelved, 
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Meanwhile, in the Catholic school itself, especially if it is a 
primary day school, the teacher is confronted with a large class 
of perhaps fifty children. In many of these this fundamental sense 
of the existence of a spiritual world as our true home is almost, 
if not quite, non-existent. Even if it exists at all it will often be 
overlaid by a very urgent sense of the reality of the material 
world around them and of the preponderant claim of material 
things. A bare hour a day, if that, is set aside for religious teaching 
in these schools, and during that time it is taught, conscientiously 
may be, but by sheer necessity on mass production lines, and to a 
great extent in rather abstract propositions, known as religious 
doctrine or catechism. If the truths of religion had already been 
absorbed from babyhood, in the family circle, not in the form of 
abstract ideas, but spontaneously, by a sharing of the atmosphere 
of a living faith, even the more advanced and abstract teaching of 
the school class-room would come to life in the souls of children 
thus prepared. But as it is, in many cases, this teaching falls on 
ground which is barren only because it has never been cultivated. 
Is it suprising that an alarmingly high proportion of the children 
from our Catholic schools lapse altogether from the practice of 
their religion, or keep up for a time a half-hearted attendance at 
Mass and the sacraments, and when trouble or temptation and the 
lure of the world begin to press hard upon them they easily fallaway? 

This terrible ‘leakage’ is by no means wholly the fault of our 
schools, though they are often made to bear the blame. The fault 
lies in the weakness, on its religious side, of our Catholic family 
life, which is too often content to absorb a great deal of the pagan- 
humanist atmosphere of the contemporary world, and to leave 
the work of educating young children, which is its primary 
responsibility, almost entirely to the school. The school is thereby 
incapacitated from doing its own work effectively, since the vital 
preparation for it has never been given in family life. 

The remedy is concentration, by every means in our power, and 
especially in the working of our parishes, on the paramount 
necessity of integral Catholic family life, as the basis of all true 
education. There are many difficulties, which come from the 
environment in which we live, in the way of putting this into 
practice, but none of them is insuperable; the overcoming of them 
is a matter of the spread of knowledge and the cultivation of 
good will to implement the knowledge. 
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Education in the family, as in school, is learning the true mean- 
ing of life and putting it into practice. The foundation of true 
education is a vivid realization of the existence of the spiritual 
world. The starting point of this realization is love. That is why 
marriage has been created by God as a companionship, and a 
society, based on the mutual love of husband and wife, which is 
itself based on the love of God. It is very important to have a clear 
mind about the nature of love, which is the foundation of all 
true living. All human love, men’s love for God, the love of hus- 
band and wife, of parents for children and friend for friend is of 
the same nature. Its essence is giving, not getting. It wills the 
good of the person we love, it is the giving of ourselves that they 
may have that good. Greater love hath no man than this, that a man 
lay down his life for his friend. The source of this love is the will, 
not the emotions. Such love may produce very deep emotion, 
but unless it is based upon the will it cannot be true love. True 
love unifies; to love a person truly is to have that person con- 
stantly present to heart and mind. 

Because such love is self-giving, to love God is to give ourselves 
to him in obedience. If you love me, keep my commandments. 
By giving ourselves to him in obedience we are willing his good, 
willing that his holy will may be done, and by our obedience 
God becomes present in our souls through knowledge and love, 
and thus our life is united with his. On this love of God our love 
for one another is based. Husband and wife give themselves to 
each other, willing each other’s good, in accordance with God’s 
will. It is this that unifies them, so that they live in each other’s 
hearts and minds. In a special way this is the work of the sacra- 
mental grace of Matrimony, and from this work flows the love 
of parents for their children, and children for their parents; they 
give themselves to each other, willing each other’s good, in 
accordance with God’s will, and so they are bound together into 
a unity. It is only when selfishness enters that this mutual self 
giving becomes imperfect, because one or other begins to think 
more of getting than of giving. Then love is damaged and 
perhaps in the end destroyed. 

True human love, therefore, ofits very nature implies obedience 
to God's law and will. That is why parental authority and the 
obedience of children to that authority is of the very essence of 
the Christian conception of the family. Obedience and authority 
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are not popular conceptions nowadays. We are still suffering from 
reaction against the rigid ideas of parental authority characteristic 
of the Victorian era. Such authority tended to be arbitrary, 
demanding unquestioning and blind obedience. True parental 
authority is based upon the obedience of the parents themselves 
to God’s will. It is a scaffolding, by which the character of the 
child is gradually built up, in accordance with God’s will. The 
scaffolding is gradually removed as the building progresses 
towards completion. The character thus becomes complete, in 
so far as the external authority of parents becomes absorbed into 
the personal life of the child, and external control gives place to 
self-control. 

It is clear, then, that the successful living of family life (as of 
every other kind of life) depends, in the last resort, upon a vivid 
realization of the necessity of doing God’s will. Love is the basis 
of marriage and family life and true love depends upon self- 
giving according to God’s will. Selfgiving according to God’s 
will is dependent upon obedience; of parents to God, and of 
children to parents through whom they also learn obedience to 
God. This constant and vivid realization of the necessity of doing 
God’s will depends upon the extent to which God and the world 
of spiritual values is real to us. We can think and even talk about 
God’s will, but that does not necessarily mean that they are real 
to us; as real and urgent as our physical and mental needs. There 
is only one road by which God, and the world of spiritual things, 
becomes real to us in that sense; the road of prayer. Prayer alone, 
on our side, can bring us into personal contact with God. 

_We are often discouraged, in seriously pursuing this road, 
because we misconceive what is the essence of prayer, and do not 
realize how far our apparent failure to make progress is in the 
sphere of what is less essential or even not essential at all. What is 
most essential in the act or state of prayer is the will; what the 
catechism calls the heart, or the will lovingly and freely given. 
The work of the mind in prayer is necessary since the will cannot 
be used at all apart from the mind. But in prayer the intellectual 
functioning of the mind in discursive reasoning may be at the 
very minimum. In the higher states of prayer it may disappear 
altogether in an intuitive perception of God. But in ordinary 
prayer it may be reduced to a mere act of attention, and even 
wandering attention. What God asks of us in our prayer,-as its 
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principal contribution, is our wills: the only thing over which we 
have a kind of absolute control. He knows what is in our minds, 
he realizes our emotional feelings, but our wills are our complete 
possession, to give or to withhold. He will not force them. He 
wants them as a gift of love. So when we pray our minds may be 
blank, grim, grey and leaden, or full of teasing distractions. We 
may be feeling depressed or rebellious, or just dead. But whatever 
our mind is doing, whatever our fecling may be, we can always 
offer him our loving wills—our hearts. We can just kneel, and 
give our hearts by just going on kneeling, even if we can think of 
nothing, feel nothing, say nothing. The late Abbot Cuthbert 
Butler once said in a retreat: ‘If you rise from your knees after 
prayer, depressed and discouraged because you seem to yourself 
to have prayed so badly, ask yourself three simple questions: did 
I want to pray: did I intend to pray? did I try to pray? And if 
you can honestly say yes to each of them, take courage. You have 
prayed and probably prayed well because you have been faithful.’ 

That faithfulness, persevered in, will bring awareness of God’s 
presence and guiding providence. Husbands and wives ought to 
agree that all their married life they will, when possible, pray 
together. In this way prayer will become the foundation of their 
lives laid together in mutual companionship. Out of this will grow 
an increasing realization of the reality and nearness of God and the 
spiritual world. God’s will will be seen as the one thing of vital 
and paramount importance. This atmosphere, generated by prayer, 
will surround the family. Children learn a hundred times more 
by what they absorb from their background and environment 
than from what they are explicitly taught, especially when that 
is contradicted by the atmosphere in which they live. They are 
unconsciously quick to detect inconsistency. But they enter into 
and absorb their surroundings with amazing swiftness. 

In a Catholic home the external manifestations of its atmosphere 
will be prayer in common, Mass when possible, and family 
rosary. Great feasts of the Church, anniversaries, birthdays, 
Patron Saints’ days, these will be important landmarks, because 
our Lord, our Lady and the Saints and Angels will be not vague 
shadows, half-existing in some remote and almost legendary 
world, but real people: inhabiting that world which lies just 
behind the thin veil of material things, ever present in intimate 
contact with our own lives, In this atmosphere the gulf which 
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sometimes yawns between religion and real life, between sacred 
and secular, will disappear, leaving only the distinction between 
good and evil; good to be loved because sanctified by its accord- 
ance with God’s will, evil to be hated and fought in the power of 
God's grace. This sense of being given to God will unconsciously 
pervade even the most frivolous entertainments, the most up- 
aos parties, as well as the deeper and more serious sides of 

e 

The life of prayer for Catholics living in the world, if this ideal 
of family life is to be aimed at, must include something more than 
Sunday Mass and morning and night prayers. There should be, 
as an essential part of it, spiritual reading, a prayerful studying 
and absorbing of the truths of the Faith. Parents have a duty of 
explicit teaching of the Faith which cannot be left to the schools. 
When the children grow up there is a duty too of sharing and 
guiding conversation and discussion, on every kind of topic, 
where the application of a Christian standard of values is essential 
if an atmosphere is to be maintained in which these values are 
recognized as real. Neither of these things can be done as they 
should be without a background of intelligent spiritual reading 
begun earlier in life and kept up with regularity. In days gone by, 
in Protestant England, the Bible was studied diligently even in the 
poorest homes, and today in the simplest and least educated 
Catholic homes the truths of religion can be made the food of 
thought and prayer through the use of suitable literature. We 
devote time and trouble to professional study, and find leisure 
for recreational reading, hobbies, films and other forms of 
entertainment. It should not be impossible to find adequate 
time also for this. 

Only by making the family the centre and source of a deeper 
realization of God and spiritual things can it become, as God 
designs it to be, the foundation of Christian education, and only 
in this way can the right order of things be restored, the leakage 
reduced and our schools enabled to fulfil their function ade- 
quately. 
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PEACE! 
ILLTUD EVANS, O.P. 


: EACE be upon you.’ Our Lord’s greeting to his disciples 
after his resurrection from the dead is one of peace: for a 
new life has begun for all who believe in him, a life of 

peace. The old conflicts are over, the war is won; man is restored 

to God’s friendship, he is reconciled, redeemed.‘ And this is the 
work of Christ our Lord: he has triumphed over sin and death 
through his own dying, and the barriers that separated men from 

God are broken down, the barriers of sin which no merely human 

power could ever destroy. And peace begins: the peace of Christ 

himself communicated now to all whom he has redeemed. 

But the peace that our Lord brings to man is very different 
from the peace that is so often on men’s lips, the peace that is 
simply the absence of conflict, an interval between wars. His peace, 
he tells us, is his legacy to those who believe in him—‘My peace 
I leave with you, my peace I give unto you. . . . But not as the 
world gives .. .’. And during the days that remain before his 
ascension into heaven, when his work on earth will be over, he 
instructs his disciples in the meaning of this new life of peace 
which he has made available to men. He must return to the 
Father, but yet he remains with us as long as time lasts—I am 
with you all days, even to the consummation of the world’— 
but only if we believe in him: he who is the Eternal Word of 
God, the Truth itself. 

So it is that our Lord’s greeting of ‘Peace’ to his disciples is 
at once followed by a compelling lesson in what the possession 
of that peace must really mean. To Thomas, who disbelieves, 
he shows the very wounds of his dying, the very proof of our 
redemption. And Thomas cried out, ‘My Lord and my God!’; 
all doubt is over, for here most plainly are the marks of God’s 
love—his Son has died that we may live now, not any life but 
his own life communicated and given to us through Christ our 
Lord. All doubt is over—yet it is those who have not seen and have 
believed, says our Lord, who are blessed. All the generations of 
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men and women who are to come after, baptized into the Body 
of Christ, made sharers in his death and resurrection—it is they 
who are blessed, it is they who are promised peace. And that is 
because they believe; because they accept God’s truth on God’s 
own word, notin their heads merely but in their hearts and for ever. 

All over the world men speak of peace and long for it, but yet 
too often they don’t really know what it is they seek. The world 
is full of every sort of division and fear; if only there were a way 
out! If only there were peace! But the peace of Christ lies beyond 
what the politicians can hope to achieve: it exists already and it 
cannot be destroyed. It exists because Christ exists: there is peace 
because Christ himself has achieved it, and our faith in him owes 
nothing to the changes and chances of the world. Eternal life is 
already begun for those who hear his word—and keep it. 

Peace and Faith: conflict over, and the absolute assurance that 
man is made for more than a temporal hope which passes and is 
gone. And yet so much hatred and hostility remain: creed and 
class, colour and race—Is the peace of Christians more than a 
hope for the future, an ideal that may be fulfilled some day, some- 
how, but here below an ideal only? Our Lord supplies the 
answer, and especially during these days of his resurrected life 
when he is concerned to build up the faith of his apostles whom 
he is soon to leave. ‘I have overcome the world’, he says. He has 
known the furthest point of desolation and pain, of death itself: 
he was rejected, betrayed and abandoned even by his chosen ones. 
Yet it is precisely these sufferings of his that have been the 
instruments of the peace he brings. He shows his precious wounds, 
most glorious now as the pledge of his love, the sign for all who 
believe in him that peace means man’s incorporation in Christ, 
sharing in his sufferings and death for love’s sake and at last sharing 
in the glory of his resurrection too. 

And faith is the condition of it all: the faith we ask for in the 
sacrament of baptism by which we are grafted into the Body of 
Christ, the faith which looks to everlasting life as its certain 
reward. ‘Your joy no man takes from you’, our Lord has said. 
That joy can never be taken away, for Christ our Lord has 
triumphed once and for all over sin and death: they no longer 
have dominion over man any more. The joy is serene and unshak- 
able, for it isa joy within, rooted in Christ alone. You may have 
seen a whirlpool where all is tumult and confusion; as the waters 
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spin you think there could never be stillness here. And yet in the: 
very centre of the whirlpool you may see a leafor a stick suspended, , 
absolutely motionless, completely still; surrounded by move= 
ment and noise, but wholly at peace. So it is for the member of: 
Christ. He is in the world, he cannot escape from the noise and_ 
conflict so long as life lasts. And yet he can be at peace, he is at. 
peace, if he remains constant in believing, if he sees his identifica- 
tion with Christ as meaning this—that the only thing that matters | 
in the end is to preserve his faith and hope unshaken, for their 
source is Christ alone. He is our peace. 

And so our Lord appears to his apostles—and to all who 
believe in him, and promises them peace. He must go away, 
soon they will be left alone, and yet never alone—for his work of 
reconciling man to his Father goes on: it is the work of the Church 
now, the Body of Christ that everywhere and always goes on 
making present the work of Christ. For the peace of Christ, 
which passes all human understanding, is not merely an individual 
hope: it is realized within the whole Body of Christ, he the Head 
and we the members, all one Body which exists to continue his 
healing, redeeming work. That is why our Faith must be so much 
more than a private possession, more than a personal joy. We must 
work for the peace of Christ as members of Christ, however 
separated by time and space, language of culture, class or origin. 
So today, when these words come to you from the heart of the 
English countryside and are scattered over the immense distances 
-of air and ocean, you with us here in this priory church at 
Hawkesyard are joined by more than the physical fact of a sound 
that you hear. We are separated and yet we have a single hope. 
The circumstances of our lives may vary just as the lands we know 
vary, our problems may seem peculiarly those of the country in 
which we live. Yet beneath the differences there is a single need 
that each one of us recognizes—the need for peace of heart, a way 
out of the maze of our own conflicts and of the larger conflicts 
of the lands we know. The need is the same and in God’s mercy 
that need is supplied for every one, too. For Christ our Lord 
came on earth to reconcile all mankind to his Father: the peace he 
brings is peace to all who believe in him. ‘Learn of me’, he asks, 
not only of Thomasjand the Apostles, but of all men everywhere. 
‘Be humble’, he says. ‘Recognize your need; see, and your heart 
will tell you that it is so—see that you can never find peace 
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within the closed world of your own selfish desires, still less in 
the attempts of men to build a city without its foundations in 
Christ. Look outwards and see yourselves as made for more than 
your selves. Believe—and peace will be yours for ever.’ 


a 


POINTS OF VIEW 
PROBLEMS OF PEACE 


To the Editor, Tue Lire OF THE SPIRirt. 

Dear Sir: ‘Our Lady’s Catechist’ has raised a problem which is 
rarely if ever treated fully in clerical magazines and newspapers 
except of course in the traditionally vague manner. Mr Nibb’s 
solution is no real solution. He arrives through a humanistic 
approach to a kind of pacifism ad hoc, to be applied in given 
circumstances. This is natural enough when he denies that 
pacifism is not an essential element of Christianity. I assert there 
is but one true pacifism—Christian pacifism. 

‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with thy whole soul, with 
thy whole mind . . . and thy neighbour as thyself,’ which for 
Christians is to do everything in Jesus and so to say: ‘I live now 
not I, but Christ liveth in me’. 

To this end traditional teaching of nationalism and patriotism 
in schools must cease, for such breeds greed, hatred, lies, desire 
for power, and war. 

It is sad to observe in two thousand years of Christianity, 
more or less continuous war, with brief periods of worldly peace. 
It is difficult not to believe if we had really accepted the implica- 
tions of Christ’s words, ‘Peace I leave with you, my peace I 
give unto you; not as the world giveth do I give unto you, 
that we should see a happier world than we now see. ‘My peace’! 
We say ‘our peace’ and receive our deserts. 

Now if we are keeping the first Commandment we can with 
St Augustine ‘do as we please’ for all our thoughts and actions 
will be directed towards God, by God, because of our love of 
him. And I assert Christian love and war are totally opposed, it 
mattering little whether it be A.B.C. warfare, or war waged with 
bows and arrows. 
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Further, Mr Nibb’s advice follow ‘your own conscience’ seems 
to imply we may admit exceptions to the fifth Commandment. 
It would not be a big step from here to admit exceptions for all 
the Commandments, which is absurd. 

To ‘Catechist’ all I can say is, if we really and truly accept 
the implications of the Commandments without exceptions and 
reservations, then surely the Holy Spirit will certainly supply us 
with all the correct answers. But this will mean suffering which 
as Christians we must embrace. For too long have we compromised 
with materialism, seeking the good with evil tools. War is evil, 
and those who take the sword will perish by the sword. 

Bardsey. Joun P. MCWALTER 


To the Editor, Tue Lire OF THE SPIRIT. 


Dear Sir: I am very much interested in the point of view of ‘Our 
Lady’s Catechist’ in the October issue of Tue Lire. 

He speaks of the Church as our guide in faith and morals and 
seems distressed that we are not given very explicit instructions 
as to our action in any given situation, for example, that of 
R.A.F. members being called upon to drop atom bombs. 

I wonder if he is not asking more than the Church in her 
wisdom will give? Is it not true that the Church, in exercizing 
her function of guide, leaves room, and necessarily, for individual 
application of her thought? She wills to preserve our freedom of 
decision and action—in short, our personal integrity as true men 
and women, while still pointing the way. 

To ask for a too-detailed pattern of action from her is to ask 
that she create automatons of us, her members. 

In any situation, must we not proceed on the sum of know- 
ledge at our disposal, with trust in God, and a complete and 
unfettered expression of our personal freedom: 

There are those who complain of the tyranny of thought 
exercised in the Church. There are, indeed, Catholics who live 
under such a tyranny. But it is a self-imposed form of existence 
and a complete misconception of the Catholic spirit. Essentially, 
it is a wrong idea of the meaning of ‘guide’. 

Young men dedicated to the defence of their country in the 
armed services stand in danger of vitiating their lives by adhering 
to such a point of view. 

New York. RutH B. ApaM, T.O.P. 
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THE HOUSE OF GOLD 


CONRAD PEPLER, O.P. 


grace of matrimony, was the theme of one of the last series of 

sermons preached by Fr Bede Jarrett, o.p., in America. That was 
in 1929, only a few months before Pius XI’s great encyclical on Chris- 
tian marriage was delivered in Rome. Twenty-five years have passed 
since these sermons were first published and the welcome new edition! 
of the book gives us an opportunity to look back over this epoch which 
has been characterized by so much discussion and theologizing on the 
meaning of marriage. With the attack on marriage and the home 
growing to such intensity during this century it was inevitable that 
the Christian should have to think out his position anew in his defence 
of an institution so central to his life as a human being and as a sharer 
in the life of God. During these last twenty-five years in particular 
there have been many theories which seemed to place the love and 
companionship of the married couple above that of the family, that is 
of the children. Under the weight of so much discussion and argument 
things such as love or sex, the offspring or the sacrament, came to be 
isolated and given values which the authors of the distinctions and 
arguments often never intended. Argument breeds analysis, and analysis 
unless carefully handled breeds division. Relative values become 
absolute values; so that when people talk about the importance of the 
harmony of the husband and wife they seem to be setting the begetting 
of children in the background. In this way, perhaps, theories about the 
prime importance of the mutual love of the parents have become 
exaggerated and so frowned on if not condemned by authority, when 
the authors may not have intended to separate this ‘secondary good’ 
from the other ‘goods’ which have formed the traditional terminology 
about marriage for centuries. 

It is of interest, therefore, to look back to the writings of Fr Bede 
Jarrett as well as to the famous Papal Encyclical which preceded so 
“much of this discussion. Without referring explicitly to the three 

‘ends’ or ‘goods’ of matrimony, Fr Jarrett lays continual emphasis on 
love as the foundation of Christian marriage. ‘In all the teaching of the 
Catholic Church wherein she deals with the subject of marriage or the 
home, she takes for granted that it is built upon the foundations of 
human love.’ He goes on to say that the apparent intransigence and 
hardness of the Church in face of the modern problems of married life 


1 The House of Gold. By Bede Jarrett, 0.P. (2nd Edition, Blackfriars Publications; 9s. 6d.) 


he HOME, the Christian home based on the sacramental 
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can only be understood in relation to Christ’s teaching, and because the 
Church ‘supposes the home, the married life, to be possible as Christ 
taught it, but on terms of love’. There is no question here of supplanting 
the primary end of marriage by a secondary one—the context of the 
whole series of conferences is the home, the Christian home which 
implies with God’s blessing the presence of children. But the coming 
of children to the home has so often been isolated in our minds by 
constant discussion so that sometimes it seems as though the principle of 
holy matrimony was that of a cattle-breeder, to increase and multiply 
no matter what other elements might obtrude themselves. The best 


Catholic family is sometimes gauged by the number of children. 


We can only focus these matters again clearly if we return to Fr 
Bede’s principle that the home is based on mutual love and that the 
Sacrament is given to overcome the tendency of fallen nature to 
isolate sex and to seek in it personal satisfaction and so kill any true 
love between the partners. Fr Bede speaks mainly of human love, the 
friendship of husband and wife with the prudence and restraint in 
each other’s regard which make it possible for them to be drawn 
together in the closest union without the entry of lust to destroy that 
friendship. He leaves us to fill in the full teaching on Christian love 
which is charity. And it is here surely that he intends us to find the 
solution to nearly all our matrimonial problems. For human love 
raised to the supernatural order by the divine love of our Lord becomes 
sacrificial and self-giving even to the extent of life itself. The insistence 
on the ‘primary end of marriage’ on the duty of each partner to respect 
the marriage rights of the other can so easily turn the matter of 
marriage into one of assuaging concupiscence, of self-satisfaction in a 
legitimate way. Some people seem almost to view marriage as primarily 
a way of legitimizing this sort of satisfaction. The love of concupisc- 
ence of course is an element in human and divine friendship, but it is 
subservient to the higher love of selfgiving—most perfectly symbolized 
by the death of Christ on the Cross in which act his marriage to the 
Church was consummated and the two became one flesh. The husband 
gives himself to the wife and the wife to the husband, and in the most 
complete act of self-giving God is so intimately present as to create 
the soul as the new human person is formed. Marriage is centred 
round that sacred act, and in Christian marriage the sacramental 
grace is present to preserve it from desecration by merely animal desire. 
Fr Bede insists that throughout every aspect of married life there 
should be nothing ‘merely animal’; it is all human, and since it is 
a question of two human beings this is a matter of having in mind and 
heart—intellect and will—the same ideas and the same desires. 


Charity then measures all the problems of married life by the extent 
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to which each partner gives himself or herself to the other in the 
family. The application of this principle will be obvious, and the 
place of the permanent grace of the Christian sacrament of holy 
matrimony takes a very central place indeed in thie matter of creating 
and perfecting true Christian love in husband and wife. 


But there is one point which we should like to have seen developed 
by Fr Bede. His series concluded with Holy Week so that he delivered 
a moving and characteristically poetic discourse on the Blessed Sacra- 
ment in preparation for Maundy Thursday, but by that time he had 
rounded off the course on the Catholic home. It would have been of 
the greatest help to have seen the whole teaching on Christian marriage 
summed up in the Eucharist. For the Blessed Sacrament is the goal of 
all the other sacraments, and matrimony no less than the others is 
directly related to the Eucharist. The Nuptial Mass is not merely a 
devotional appendage to the wedding rites; the marital love which, 
as Fr Bede so often repeats, is the foundation of Christian marriage, 
is preserved and assisted by the sacrament, but it is only fulfilled in the 
act of sacrificial love of the Eucharist. It must be remembered that this 
sacrificial love is a gift from God as the very essential reality of Mass 
and Communion. The union of husband and wife may so easily 
become a merely material or physical one unless it is completed and 
perfected by the actual union of sacrificial love which is given them 
together as they assist at Mass and feed upon the heavenly bread. 
The disapproval of mixed marriages should be seen in light of the 
full sacramental teaching of the Church, which is a Eucharistic teaching. 
The family table at home round which father, mother and children 
unite in daily meals, must be bound to the family meal round the altar. 
There is room for a book on the Eucharist and Marriage. 

This teaching on love as the foundation of marriage, as we have said, 
does not militate against the purpose of the union being the procrea- 
tion of children; the purpose is the Christian family and home. But it 
holds the various elements of this sacred union together—for its 
essence is to bind together—and Fr Bede relates it to the Person of the 
Holy Spirit, the binding force, as it were, of the unity of the Three- 
in-One. 

The Encyclical Casti Connubii must have seemed to Fr Bede a 
providential confirmation of all he had been saying. In particular the 
passage on ‘Conjugal Charity’ gives authority for a great deal that he 
had said. Some phrases from that section will set in perspective what 
has been said above. 

«.. Marital love, which pervades all the duties of married life and 
holds in Christian marriage a sort of primacy of honour’. 

‘The mutual interior formation of husband and wife, this persevering 
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endeavour to bring each other to the state of perfection, may in a true 
sense be'called as the Roman Catechism calls it, the primary cause and 
reason of matrimony, so long as marriage is considered not in its stricter 
sense, as the institution destined for the procreation and education of 
children, butin the wider senseasa complete and intimate life-partnership 
and association. The same charity must rule and regulate all the other 
rights and duties of husband and wife; and so in the prescription of the 
Apostle: “Let the husband render the debt to the wife, and the wife in 
like manner to the husband”, we must see a rule of charity as well as a 
law of justice.’ 

So it is that after every epoch of controversy and development in the 
precision of doctrine we should return to fundamental teaching such as 
this in order to keep our new elaborations in perspective, integrated in 
the fulness of the Christian life which is one of charity fed by the Body 
of Christ. Fr Bede Jarrett’s book will go far to help us in this work of 
synthesis through his insistence on the primacy of love. 


Tee De Cee eae 


REVIEWS 


Tue IMAGE oF Gop In Sex. By Vincent Wilkins, s.j. (Sheed and Ward; 
6s.) 

Within the limits of less than twenty thousand words the author 
handles a difficult subject at four levels of consideration. He starts with 
God—sex considered ‘in its vanishing point of infinitude, the eternal 
and infinite fecundity of God’—and for a few pages discusses the notions 
of generation and fatherhood in the Godhead. He then takes in turn 
three successive and descending orders of created being, from the 
divine and supernatural to the human and merely natural. Firstly, 
there is the theme of Christ and the mystery of the Incarnation, the 
union between the Son of God and human nature. Then we have the 
theme of the Mystical Body and the mystery of the union between 
Christ and the Church. And lastly, the theme of Christian marriage and 
the mystery of the union between husband and wife. At each of these 
levels one element in the mysterious union is represented as the male, 
the other as the female: Son of God, Christ, and husband, on the one hand, 
and human nature, Church, and wife on the other. The whole, we learn 
from a diagram (p. 19), is a theology of sex. 

The author claims that too little has been written by theologians on 
this important subject of sex. But that depends on what we mean by 
‘sex’ and what we understand by the phrase ‘a theology of sex’. Fr 
Wilkin sees sex as something which ought not to be confined to the 
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physiological level—by ‘physiological’ he clearly means ‘physical’ 
or ‘material’. The physiological marks the lesser manifestations of sex: 
the higher manifestations are to be found at the levels of the Mystical 
‘Body, the Incarnation, and, ultimately, in God himself. 

There seems to be some confusion of thought here between the 
genus and the species: between fecundity, union, and fruitfulness, in 
general, and that particular kind of fecundity, union, and fruitfulness 
which we call sexual. The triangle which emerges from God, with its 
male and female sides, and whose base represents reproduction at the 
level of plant life—why did the author stop short at animal reproduction 
in his diagram :—marks, if you like, a descending order of fecundity and 
union, but not a descending order of sex. Sex begins and ends at the 
material level, with the union of distinct but complementary male and 
female elements: plant, animal and human life is the sphere of sex. 


Within this sphere, and in particular within the human set-up, non- 
Catholic writers tend to give exclusive attention to the physiological 
aspects of sex—taking ‘physiological’ now in its narrower and more 
techinical meaning of one feature within the physical male-female 
union. They show a sad confusion of thought between sexual union 
and sexual desire, and fail to appreciate the distinction between 
seeking sexual desire in sexual union and seeking sexual union in order 
to satisfy bodily desires. Here is a sphere in which theologians, using 
theology in its practical function, can do much to correct and properly 
orientate what is good and useful in non-Catholic technical works about 
sex. It is right that the instruments of science—contrary to the feelings 
of the author :—should be engaged in the attempt to get to the bottom 
of the mystery of sex. And it is right that any such research should be 
downwards into matter, for that is where sexual reproduction takes 
its rise. And this descent into matter does not mean that mud need be 
stirred; nor that sex is something low and base that needs to be sub- 
limated. As someone has wisely written on human sexual union, the 
Church does not ask us to raise our eyes up to heaven, nor exhort us to 
rise above our animal nature and redeem our passions in the high 
spiritual purposes of the Divinity; but asks us to turn our attention to 
our lower and in fact to our lowest nature. 


There is, however, no lack of literature on the kind of approach to the 
subject of sex made in the book under review—what may be called 
using theology in its purely speculative role. It is a valid and very 
necessary treatment of the subject, and no author should be criticized 
for limiting himself in this aspect of the theology of sex. But it should 
be presented for what it is: a partial account of the matter. The author 
tells us of a young girl, very much in love, who went to a mission 
sermon eager to hear about courtship and marriage. “She came home 
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and wept all night, the promise of her bright world broken.’ One 
wonders why. Perhaps she was given the impression that the Church 
does after all exhort us to rise above our animal nature and redeem our 
passions in the high spiritual purposes of the Divinity. 

There are a number of statements throughout the book which a 
trained mind can understand, and appreciate and sympathize with in 
view of the dangers of over-simplification inherent in any popular 
presentation. But that only raises the question of the advisability of 
sketchy treatments of important and difficult matters, unless as an intro- 
duction to a fuller development. To take one example, the theme of 
The Single Girl deserves much more than three short pages. 

It is not easy to see how the notion of virginity, on which the author 
has a few remarks, fits into his general scheme of things. Surely a 
discussion of virginity can find a place in a work on sex only by way of 
negation. The virgin turns away from sex and sexual union, sublimates 
sexual desires, in order to achieve something positive: a closer and 
higher kind of union, but a union which is precisely not sexual. 

MuvrDOCH SCOTT, O.P. 


Lire Tocetuer. By Dietrich Bonhoeffer. (S.C.M. Press; 4s. 6d.) 


This is the English translation from the German of a Lutheran’s 
account of what it means to be a Christian. It begins with a discussion 
of the basic notion of community life. The remaining four chapters 
are an account of the Christian’s response and responsibility to the 
community, both as a member of that community and as a person in 
his own right. Chapter two—A Day with Others’—discusses the life 
of common devotion: the word of Scripture, the hymns of the 
Church, and the prayer of fellowship. In the chapter entitled “The 
Day Alone’ a more personal and private note is struck with some 
thougnts on solitude and silence, meditation, and prayer. The last 
two chapters are concerned with the social aspects of living together 
as Christians. Here we are reminded of our social duties towards our 
neighbours: of the need for holding one’s tongue more, of being meek, 
of being more ready to listen to and accept the opinions of others, of 
being helpful, of being patient and of bearing with the weaknesses and 
shortcomings of other people. That particular kind of helpfulness 
which is the giving of absolution to another Christian brother who 
confesses to one is the subject of the final chapter. 

From this brief summary it will be seen that the book touches upon 
many important matters, and matters which the Catholic needs to 
appreciate and to be reminded of. But the whole account is decidedly 
off-key; the handling of the subject is vitiated from the start by a false 
notion of the relationship between grace and nature. As this point is 
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fundamental to the whole issue it is of little value to criticize the details 
of the theme of Life Together. But to take one instance, the notion of 
‘community’ as it is developed here is the very antithesis of the catholic 
theology of the Mystical Body. All men are members of the Mystical 
Body of Christ—at least potentially in so far as they are all capax Dei 
et gratiae. All men are, then, members of the Church—again, at least 
potentially; and of those who are actually in union with Christ and 
the Church many are not and never will be visibly so. Hence all men 
are to be loved with the charity whereby we love God: there is no 
elect body of those who are predestined to heaven—in the Lutheran 
sense. As will be expected, there is no place for the sacrifice of the 
Mass, the sacraments and the priesthood in this analysis of the Christian 
life. A number of statements are contrary to Catholic teaching—the 
most obvious being that of the validity of absolution by the laity. 


Murpocu Scott, o.P. 


A New TESTAMENT COMMENTARY FOR ENGLISH READERS. By Ronald 
A. Knox; Vol. II: The Acts of the Apostles, St Paul’s Letters to the 
Churches. (Burns Oates; 18s.) 


The second volume appears just a year after the first (September, 
1953), the review of which appeared in Tue Lire OF THE Spirit for May 
1954. In that volume, on the Gospels, ‘a companion commentary on 
the rest of the New Testament’ had been promised. The promise was 
made in July 1952 (date of preface), but by October 1953 (preface of 
Vol. Il), Mgr Knox had decided that he would go only as far as Thess- 
alonians, and continue the rest in a third volume. 

The treatment of Acts and the Epistles to the Churches follows that 

of the Gospels: the text is taken in sections, whose meaning is studied 
in relation to the context and the historical circumstances. When we 
read St Paul, it is especially important to be aware all the time of the 
main lines of his argument—so often St Paul takes a loop line, with 
fascinating implications, only to return to the main line miles further 
on. Monsignore has provided most illuminating introductions to each 
epistle: for instance on Romans: *. .. Why did he write: You get 
‘the impression that he did so with some reluctance. . . . It isa natural 
conjecture that he had been asked to write; asked by somebody who 
knew, and was concerned about, the situation there. Not impossibly 
by St Peter. . . .’ And original suggestions like that abound. And 
Monsignore’s commentary is always linking the text, especially 
of St Paul, with the probable circumstances; a method which makes 
the commentary singularly alive. 

In some ways, this commentary is a book to read alongside the 
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text, while the text is itself being read like a book; rather than a com- 
mentary to be consulted for a particular difficulty. Or the commentary 
can be read by itself, when the text is sufficiently present in the memory 
of one who knows it well. In this, it is like Monsignore’s translation, 
which is much more a book to be read than a quarry for quotations. 

Yet we shall not be disappointed if we come to Monsignore with 
our difficulties; we shall usually find an answer, and often one that 
makes us think again. 

SEBASTIAN BULLOUGH, O.P. 


St BERNARD ON THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. Translated and edited by A 
Religious of C.S.M.V. (Mowbray; tos. 6d.) 


Once again we have cause to be grateful to the religious of C.S.M.V. 
who has already given us St Bernard on the Song of Songs and Lent with 
St Bernard, for another ‘bucketful from the same well’, to quote 
her own words in the preface to the work under review. This ‘well’ 
is St Bernard’s oral sermons, which were written down by others and 
revised by himself before being circulated. 

The present selection is divided into two parts covering the Liturgical 
Year in Part One, and the Saints’ Days in Part Two. The selections are 
well chosen so that the reader is given, in a pleasant translation, some 
of the best of St Bernard without having to plough his way through the 
long and often repetitive sermons of the Saint. We can enjoy, without 
danger of surfeit, some of those delightful metaphors and similes which 
seem to crowd one on top of the other in the unabridged sermons. The 
passage of the Bee, for instance, which flew to Nazareth ‘and alighted 
on the Flower fragrant with perpetual maidenhood and settled there 
and stayed’, or the passage in which, commenting on our Lady’s 
compassion for the young couple’s embarrassment in the Marriage of 
Cana, St Bernard says, ‘if a man hold an apple for half a day, does not 
its fragrance stay with him the other half: How deeply, then, was she 
affected in her inward parts by Pity’s power, in whom He rested for 
nine months!’ « 

One cannot but regret that having been given readings for the 
Purification and for the Annunciation, we are given nothing for the 
great feast of the Assumption for which St Bernard provides plenty of 
material. A. J. MEIKLE 


Tue Rosary 1n Action. By John S. Johnson. (Herder; 13s. 6d.) 


It is not possible to read this book and then say the rosary just as you 
did before. Something happens. The rosary becomes more of a real 
piece of the spiritual life. I suppose this is because the’ book tells, 
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indirectly for the most part, what the author (a layman) is doing, and 
has done, about it, himself. He does not theorize merely, or unduly, 
but tells us how to say the rosary, in words which obviously spring 
from his own practice—like a good workman showing us how to doa 
job, by-passing the generalizations. Over and above this it is a book 
about the rosary, with plenty of information, historical and other, well 
presented with a little flavour of dry, engaging American humour; 
and there are many pages of helpful meditations on the mysteries. The 
foreword is by Fr R. W. Barron, o.p., Provincial Promoter of the 
Rosary Confraternity in the United States. A most recommendable 
book for everybody, but quite a necessary book for members of the 
Rosary Confraternity. G. M. Corr, 0.8.M. 


CHRIST AND THE SaILor. By Peter F. Anson. (Burns Oates; 13s. 6d.) 


One sometimes gets the impression from certain technical books on 
the spiritual life that man’s greatest obstacle to progress in his life of 
prayer is his imagination: that one must rise above the vivid picture- 
images which keep one at the level of the material, and get to grips 
with the Godhead against a background of white nothingness. For 
St Thomas a lively imagination is one of the factors contributing to a 
better understanding; and if a certain control is needed it is in order 
the better to use our imagination in the pursuit of knowledge. 

Christ and the Sailor is certainly a book which nourishes the imagina- 
tion. Description and detail abound: there are literally dozens of facts 
which one is glad at last to have learnt. The busy life of our Lord by the 
sea of Galilee and the sea-coast of Tyre and Sidon is made to appear in a 
startlingly vivid way. There is on occasion a tendency to stretch the 
text in favour of a seafaring interpretation, but this is understandable in 
view of the author’s intention to write an account of the apostolate 
of the Church among seafarers. The present work is intended as an 
introduction to an earlier book on the same theme: The Church and the 
Sailor. But if some are sent out to catch men without first having had 
the advantage of learning to catch fish (Introduction), this is because 
their mission is to catch all men and not merely seamen. Yet, as Arch- 
bishop Roberts says in the preface, seamen are ‘destined in the nature 
of their calling, to become neglected’, and it is good that we are remin- 
ded from time to time of our obligations towards them. The author’s 
hope and prayer are assured: this little work will be of great use not 
merely to priests and laymen whose lives are dedicated to the sea 
apostolate, but to all who wish to enter more deeply into the meaning 
and the message of the Gospels. It is a pity that such a small work may 
not be read as widely as it deserves because of its price. 

Murpocu SCOTT, O.P. 


Leak LIBRARY 
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MENTAL HycleNE AND CHRISTIAN PRINcIPLES. By André Snoeck, s.J. 
(Mercier Press; 5s.) 


The essential argument of this booklet expounds the distinction 
between unconscious forces determining behaviour and the discrimina- 
ting and responsible free will. For this purpose, Pére Snoeck defines an 
hypothetical ‘psyche’, unconscious, autonomic, related closely to the 
soma: a ‘substructure’ of the conscious personality. The psyche is sub- 
ject to good or bad health, and is the proper charge of the psychologist 
in mental hygiene or the ‘psychotherapeutist’ in mental treatment: the 
conscious personality remains the concern of the priest and: subject to 
the Church’s laws and to normal everyday conflicts. The respective 
fields once outlined, points of contact and overlap are described, leading 
finally to the synthesis of mental health and holiness. 

In Belgium, presumably, the Church is confronted by a powerful 
psychoanalytical dialectic which is atheistic, deterministic and material- 
istic. Less powerful, perhaps, in the United Kingdom, this dialectic is 
nevertheless infiltrating subtly into psychiatry; Pére Snoeck’s answer 
is therefore opportune. 

Since St Paul (Romans 7, 14-25), the Church has taught clearly that 
man, though free of choice, yet finds his choice fettered by forces 
intrinsic and extrinsic, which overmaster the reason, attract the will and 
diminish responsibility. Upon this doctrine of limited responsibility, 
Catholic psychiatry, whether orientated analytically, psycho-biologic- 
ally or neurologically, needs to take its firm stand. 

This thesis would have stood out more clearly in Pére Snoeck’s 
treatment had it been more tersely and less ponderously framed; had 
it made clear the point that it was dealing with only a fragment of the 
whole field of mental hygiene; had its chapter headings and sub- 
headings been less woolly (note the ambiguity, as translated, of the 
heading “Mental Hygiene and the Conception of Life’); had it, finally, 
received a better foreword and a translator more sympathetic to the 
differing idioms of French and English. SEYMOUR SPENCER 


St Grecory oF Nyssa: THE Lorp’s PRAYER; THE BEATITUDES. Trans- 
lated and annotated by Hilda C. Graef. (Ancient Christian Writers, 
No. 18: Longmans; 25s.) 


It would be a truism to remark how reading the works of the 
Fathers is like entering another world, and this is not really because of 
their subject-matter, since religious books written in later ages do not, 
as a rule, induce any comparable feeling of an almost exotic strangeness. 
Why is it, then? There is, of course, their mode of expression involving 
a type of rhetoric no longer familiar; but also there is the fact, of which 
we become increasingly conscious as we read, that the problems which 
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concerned them are on a different plane from what interests the major- 
ity of men today. Whatever the reason, it remains unfortunately true 
that people do hesitate when it is suggested that they read the Fathers, 
and the present series of modern translations was undertaken precisely 
with the object of overcoming that hesitation. It aims, first of all, at 
presenting such works of the ancient writers as are best calculated to 
capture the attention of the average reader, and then to present them 
in a formas far removed as possible from the occasionally cumbersome 
style of earlier versions. 

In the present instance the editors were happy in their choice of the 
work to be translated, and fortunate in securing the services of so 
accomplished a Greek scholar to do it. 

St Gregory of Nyssa was what we would call ‘a late vocation’. After 
his wife’s death he took orders, and was given charge of a small diocese. 
He was not, however, a very successful bishop, lacking firmness, as well 
as prudence in financial matters, but he was, undoubtedly, one of the 
great mystical writers of the ancient world. An ardent admirer of 
Origen, he stands in that Cappadocian group ever on the watch for 
meanings hidden away behind the obvious sense of the inspired words 
of Holy Writ. They were not troubled, as a modern audience might be, 
by the fact that these ‘explanations’ were at times somewhat far-fetched 
provided they served to point some essential doctrine. “Therefore we 
would disregard the obvious meaning as far as we can, since it is easily 
understood and quickly discovered by everybody; but we will 
endeavour as much as possible to let our minds penetrate the interior 
of the veil’ (Sermon 5 on The Beatitudes, p. 135). 

It is true, nevertheless, that in these series of homilies Gregory is more 
than elsewhere concerned with practical exhortation; while allegory is 
not entirely absent, it by no means fills the whole canvas. He has a gift 
for the apt simile which the translator has known how to preserve in 
its stringency. ‘Mining silver, digging gold, and searching for trans- 
parent stones—for no other purpose save that your stomach, this per- 
petual tax-collector, may live daintily through all this’ (p. 64). Quite 
‘modern’, too, is his serrnon-on ‘Blessed are the Peace-makers’, betray- 
ing, as it does, an unusual psychological insight into the evils of jealousy. 

There is a slight error on the very last page of the notes (Note 114, 
p- 198). According to the tradition attested by Origen, St Peter was 
crucified head downwards (Cf. Cath. Encycl., vol. XI, p. 751). 

Another, and more important, criticism concerns the translation of 
a Trinitarian passage occurring towards the end of the third sermon on 
The Lord’s Prayer (pp. 54-55). We read: “But as the being without 
cause, which belongs only to the Father, cannot be adapted to the Son 
and the Spirit, so again the being caused, which is the property of the 
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Son and the Spirit, cannot by its very nature, be considered in the 
Father. On the other hand, the being not ungenerated is common to the 
Son and the Spirit...’ 

While this passage can be rightly understood by those well versed in 
Greek Trinitarian terminology, it may occasion surprise to others. 
Briefly, for the question is too complicated to be discussed at length, 
Latin theology having avoided using the word ‘cause’ when speaking 
of the Trinity (since it implies a correlative: ‘effect’, and even the notion 
of ‘before’ and ‘after’), it might have been better to avoid using it in a 
translation of this kind. If however the translator decided to follow the. 
Greek literally (and, incidentally, according to Diekamp’s text this 
would involve using a ‘cause’ phrase in the second sentence also instead 
of ‘not ungenerated’), then a fuller explanation would seem to be called 
for in either the introduction or the notes. DESMOND SCHLEGEL, O.S.B. 


Mippte East Survey. By S. A. Morrison. (S.C.M. Press; 12s. 6d.) 

Mr Morrison was for over thirty years a missionary in Egypt, and is 
thus well qualified to discuss Middle East problems and tensions. He 
has written a fair and reasonable account, based on careful study of 
historical antecedents and present-day issues, political, religious, and 
economic, in the Middle East. His book is well produced, with map, 
index, population chart and selected bibliography. It is an excellent 
text-book. 

He begins arbitrarily enough, with the final break-up of the great 
Ottoman Empire at the end of the first world war, and the subsequent 
formation of the Arab States. The relations of these States with the 
Western Powers, whose motives for interference in Middle East affairs 
have always been mixed and have become doubly suspect, are carefully 
discussed, and there is as unbiassed an account as it is possible to give of 
the stormy relations between the Arabs and the newly-formed State 
of Israel. 

The grievance of bothsides are examined, and Mr Morrison concludes, 
not unexpectedly, that it is very nearly impossible to come to a just 
solution of so complex a problem, but that it is the responsibility of the, 
at any rate so-called, Christian West, to formulate a solution that will 
be acceptable to both sides. 

The most interesting part of the book, most interesting to Mr 
Morrison too, one would think, and which he would be best qualified 
to speak about but, in fact, discusses all too cursorily, is the problem of 
the co-existence of the three ancient faiths: Islam, Judaism, and Christ- 
ianity: of their interaction on each other; and more especially of the 
influence of Western Christianity (since the ancient Eastern Churches 
are more or less decadent) on the rigid, formalized Islamic system of 
thought and life. ERIKA FALLAUX 
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NOTICES 


Or His FuLiness, one of Fr Gerald Vann’s most helpful books both 
for laity and for religious, has been republished by Burns and Oates 
for 8s. 6d. The volume consists of twenty-four conferences of a 
retreat for religious, but adapted also for the help and instruction of the 
layman. The Gifts of the Holy Spirit are related to their corresponding 
virtues and set in contrast with their opposing vices, making a very 
valuable handbook of the spiritual life. 

Lewis oF GRENADA, writes his long-awaited exponent Pére R.-L. 
Oechslin, 0.P., was a man of generous temper whose ardour was all 
held within the interior life; he preached the interior life and taught 
the ordinary Christian how to pray, a type of Spanish Francis de 
Sales, the precursor of that humanist and saint who wrote the ‘Introduc- 
tion to the Devout Life’. The author of this book, after a brief bio- 
graphical sketch, takes the reader through Lewis’s teaching on prayer 
and spirituality—a service to Lewis of Grenada comparable with that 
of Pére Philipon’s to Sister Elizabeth of the Trinity. (Louis de Grenade 
ou Rencontre avec Dieu; Raphacl-Louis Oechslin, 0.p. Le Rameau, 
5 rue Rousselet, Paris; n.p.). 

A Benepicting, Dom Flicoteaux, introduces us to the central teaching 
about the Holy Spirit through the words and actions of the liturgy 
in Le Rayonnement de la Pentecéte (Editions du Cerf; Blackfriars). He 
leads us to the feast by way of the Ascension and the intervening 
days of expectation of the coming of the Paraclete, and so through the 
central feast to the following week’s special liturgy. Surely this is the 
best way of learning to understand the fulness of the Church’s teaching. 


St ANTHONY of Padua’s Sermons have been subjected to the gruelling 
experience of being expounded as a thesis for a doctorate in theology 
by Fr Juniper M. Cummings, 0.F.M. Such works make tedious reading 
for the average Christian but this will no doubt provide an interesting 
source for someone who would do for St Anthony what Pére Oechslin 
has done for Lewis of Grenada. (The Christological Content of the 
‘Sermones’ of St Anthony: Bede’s Book-Nook, Chaska, Minnesota; 
$2.00.) 

Tur Numbered Days, by S. B. Jackman (S.C.M. Press; 9s. 6d.), is 
concerned with the present political situation in South Africa but 
approached from the religious point of view. This is indeed the most 
effective approach. Thus, for example, the author laments the taking 
of the race of the country out of its pattern of life and giving it no 
other pattern in exchange, ‘except a poor imitation of the pattern we 
hold’. They had a virile and religious pattern and that has withered 
away under the influence of the materialist religions of the West. 
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Tue Holy Father has asked the faithful again to pray for the Church) 
Suffering. How much our persecuted brethren need our prayers is: 
shown by Fr Alexander Heidler, a Czech priest living now in exile, , 
in the November issue of New Life (the Czech exiles’ “Lire oF THE SPrrit’). 
The author sums up the position of the Church in Czechoslovakia in ai 
quotation from a poem by the Czech national poet V. Dyk: ‘.. . And! 
the heart is dying, pierced by the pins, not by the sword...’ He shows: 
that the Czech Catholics are not spared suffering by the sword, 
but that it is the pinprick torture which makes their life really hard. 

‘The Government “deposed”, arrested and put into prison the 
Archbishop of Prague Beran, and five other bishops. Their dioceses: 
are ruled by “Vicars Capitular” elected by the,chapters under the’ 
direction of the State Office For Religious Affairs. It is hard to. 
decide the canonical validity of these elections since they were not. 
free. Even where the election was free, in many cases before the 
elections the Chapters were “packed” in all sorts of ways. The 
Catholic Diocese of Presov, which uses the Greek Rite, was com- 
pletely “liquidated” and handed over to the Russian Orthodox 
metropolitan Eleferij. As far as I know the other bishops have not 
yet been arrested. They live in their palaces, but all of them live to 
a greater or lesser degree as internees. They have no contact with the 
faithful or their clergy. Their dioceses are run by Vicars General 
imposed by the Communist Government administration. For in- 
stance, one bishop died in 1950. His diocese is ruled by the “Vicar 
General” Dochet who was excommunicated by the Holy See. 
None of the heads of the Czech and Slovak dioceses is allowed to 
have any official and direct contact with the Holy See. 

From this review of the state of the dioceses it is clear that there is 
no clearcut division among the clergy of the Roman rite into 
those who took some sort of oath of allegiance and those who did 
not, as was the case during the French revolution. Nor is the clergy 
divided into the “faithful” and “excommunicated” priests as some 
people abroad say. Everything is hidden in the thick fog of uncer- 
tainty—and that is really the communists’ aim. Each priest must 
judge from day to day according to his conscience what he can still 
say or do, where to go, and what to sign in order to avoid being 
sent to gaol and to keep the parish going; he must decide alone 
how far he may go before he begins to be guilty of betraying the 
Church. It is no wonder that under these conditions the results of 
such decision vary from one individual priest to another; much also 
depends on the way in which the concrete problem is laid before 
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the priest. It is easy to imagine that the priestly life under such 
conditions means much suffering, unrest, danger and many tempta- 
tions. Each priest is constantly surrounded even threatened by govern- 
ment informers and spies (thanks to the State Office for Church 
Affairs and the State Security Police), and sometimes even those who 
are supposed to be his Superiors join in with his enemies. . . . 

Public worship has been kept up almost everywhere with some 
measure of regularity; the minimum of pastoral activities has also 
been maintained. In some towns in the central parts of Czechoslo- 
vakia there is outwardly hardly any change. But the rural districts 
and the borderlands are in a bad situation. The ranks of the clergy 
have grown thin: individual priests were arrested, the members of 
religious orders were collectively removed into internment. Old 
priests die. All diocesan seminaries were abolished in 1950. 

The Government dealt very carefully with the problem of 
religious instruction in schools. Religious instruction was abolished 
gradually, step by step. First religious instruction became an optional 
subject merely tolerated, then “‘a discussion group”, lastly it was used 
as an opportunity for ordering about both the teachers and the 
children with their parents, It is reported that in the school year 

~ 1954-55 even “the discussion groups” were forbidden. 

Apart from official anti-religious propaganda, everyone has been 
put under pressure individually in one way or another so that people 
would leave the Church. Those who are directly in employment by 
the Communist government (Police, Army, Teachers, Civil 
Servants) were often told that their further continuation in employ- 
ment depended on their leaving the Church. Sometimes tricks were 
used: if a priest left the Church, the government officials tried to get 
his parishioners to follow his example. If any one decides to give 

up his faith and signs the necessary documents, his decision is kept 
hidden as “‘a State secret”. The parish priest must not find out that 
any one among his parishioners signed the declaration. It seems that 
the idea is this: to prepare ground for new statistics which would 
show that because there is decrease among the registered members 
of the Church, parishes should be abolished and churches closed 
down.’ 


A new, or rather a restated, review of liturgy for the laity comes 
from the American Benedictines of Conception Abbey—Altar and 
Home ($1.00 annually from Conception Abbey Press, Conception, 
Missouri). The first volume is devoted to ‘Christmas Today’, and the 
well-known liturgical writer M. B. Hellriegel writes on “Christmas 
at the Altar’, a spiritual commentary on Christmas liturgy, while 
Fr Cleary, 0.s.B., takes the reader through the customs of Crib, Christmas 
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presents, Carols, the Holly and so on. The review is in a small handy’ 
format, well-produced, and promises to be of great assistance to the: 
ordinary layman in entering into the spirit of the liturgical year. 


L’Art Sacré for September and October is entirely dedicated to the: 
question of silence, particularly in the matter of architecture. The editor: 
distinguishes the arid and sterile silence of sheer lack of noise from the 
pregnant silence of love. This latter he sees expressed in many of the’ 
older French churches and cloisters. But he finds Baroque an enemy: 
of silence. This quality certainly does not appear characteristic of 
Baroque churches, but perhaps the editor is a little unsympathetic: 
to the flamboyant and he chooses his beautiful illustrations craftily | 
so as to reveal the clamour of the triumphal scenes so often depicted 
on the walls and ceilings of those churches. But the editor certainly has 
much to say for his view, and it is perhaps creative silence which we 
need to restore our modern Christian art from its rather defunct state. 
of experiment or copy of the past. 


eh Gre Monee 


To The Editor, Tue Lire oF THE SPIRIT 
Srr.—Just to keep the record straight: on page 285 of your issue of 
December, the man who ‘turned Orthodox’ was Hon. Frederick 
North, not his father, the Lord North. Careless proof-reading by 


Your REVIEWER 


To the Clients of 
ST JUDE, APOSTLE AND MARTYR 
Please help us to build the new shrine of St Jude 
The walls are now up to roof height. The building will include a Shrine 


and a chapel of the Saint, a Baptistry, a small Sacristy and retiring rooms. 


The decoration of the Shrine is in the care of Michael Leigh, Anthony 
Foster and Adam Kossowski: three top-line Catholic artists. 


PLEASE SEND A DONATION 
Fr M. E. LYNCH, O.Carm., Whitefriars, Faversham, Kent 
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THE END OF THE YEAR AT SPODE HOUSE 


THE Marian YEAR was brought to a close with the feast of the Immacu- 
late Conception, last month, and in preparation for this finale a small 
conference-retreat gathered at Spode House on December 3. The chief 
purpose of the gathering, which was placed under the patronage of 
Our Lady of Compassion, was to see whether anything could be done 
to fulfil the desire she constantly expresses in her modern apparitions 
that Christians should do penance. She asks for ‘Prayer and Penance’, 
and while the former is often heeded in Rosary Crusades and such 
movements, the call to penance seems harder to follow. Our Lady 
herself has shown the true way of penance by entering so completely 
into the sufferings of her Son, and it was pointed out how the call falls 
first upon the way we accept other people’s pains and problems and 
then our own day-to-day unpleasant experiences which we cannot 
avoid. But it was felt that something more communal might be under- 
taken. The Fraternity of the Sick which exists in France and which has 
been outlined in the pages of THe Lire oF THE Sprrit was instanced as 
one way of fulfilling the call. A second proposal was a League or 
‘Crusade of Penance, which would not necessarily be just one other 
Catholic organization, but a movement that could link up all Christians 
in making effective and sanctifying the many hardships and incon- 
veniences that people have to bear today, and so turn the evil of the 
times into something fruitful. It is to be hoped that this will be followed 
up. 

aon QUESTION OF PEAcE, which has beer raised in “Points of View’, 
was also the subject of a conference at Spode House, to herald the 
Christmas Feast of Peace and to prepare for a year of greater realization 
of the Christian’s mission of peace in the modern world. For some time 
it has become increasingly clear that the modern nature of warfare has 
called for a modification of the traditional teaching about the ‘Just 
War’, and the Holy Father has himself spoken very strongly against the 
so-called A.B.C. war with the latest weapons of destruction. ‘Jotter’ in 
The Catholic Herald urged this conference to consider the vocation of 
the Peacemaker as analogous to that of the religious who dedicates 
himself to a special form of perfection, and with this in view Fr Mark 
Brocklehurst opened with a talk on Christian Peace, showing how the 
Christian begins from the interior peace, a fruit of charity, in which 
discords within oneself and with other people are resolved. This is an 
essential background which the pacifist easily forgets in his concern 
with the particular problems of warfare. The soldier can achieve this 
peace as much as the pacifist. The rest of the weekend dealt with the 
more particular problems raised by modern methods of warefare, 
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which the Holy Father has condemned in outspoken terms. The 
Christian has a vocation to make peace and he has a duty to attempt to 
resolve the conflicts of the present day as well as the uncertainties raised. 
by these modern methods. 

In this way the conference prepared for the Feast of Peace, Christmas, 
which had its own celebrations at Spode House, both liturgical and 
convivial. 


. THE NEW YEAR AT SPODE HOUSE 


THE YEAR 1955 opens at the Conference house with an Aquinas study 
week-end on human behaviour, following the second part of St Thomas’ 
Summa, conducted by Fr Mark Brocklehurst, o.p. (January 8-9). This 
is the third of a series which links up the teaching of St Thomas with 
modern thinking on the subject of morality or human behaviour. This 
is followed by a Youth Leadership Course conducted by Fr Anthony 
Ross, 0.P. (January 14 to 16), and a week’s course for Novice Mistresses, 
another course for Nursing Sisters and a study week-end for engaged 
and young married couples (February 4 to 6). This latter on “Christian 
Marriage’ will have several speakers to deal with the modern problems 
of married life. It will give practical points to many of the principles 
discussed in the present issue of THE Lire oF THE Spirit. The Church’s 
teaching on the sacrament of marriage is often found to be extremely 
difficult and on occasion to demand heroism from husband and wife; 
but often the difficulties are increased through a lack of understanding 
of the full implications of this teaching. It is only at such week-ends as 
this that personal discussion can help towards a full realization of the 
doctrine and its application to the individual case. 

Later in the year Spode House will see the resumption of the series 
on Religion and the Arts—Music during Easter Week, the Visual Arts 
at Whitsuntide, Literature in July, and Drama in August. There will be 
also week-ends for Catholic Psychologists, for Catholic Philosophers, 
Scientists, and a Lirz OF THE Sprrir conference on Prayer. All these 
activities are based on the common life of the Christian, not merely as 
intellectual exercises but as linked with the liturgy and the daily life of 
those who share for the time the same roof and the same board. 

A booking fee of 5s. is required to be sent in advance for any of these 
events and should be sent to: 

THE WARDEN, 
HAWKESYARD Priory, 
RUGELEY, 
STAFFS. 
A detailed prospectus of the courses, study week-ends, retreats and 
conferences will be sent on request to the Warden at the above address. 


